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Who Makes Policies for 


Vocational Education? 


BONARD S. WILSON, U. S. of America Operations 
Mission to the Philippines 


Who makes policy for vocational education? Who 
should make it? The latter is perhaps the more 
important question. 

I have recently asked this question of many of the 
leaders in vocational education. None of them have 
seemed satisfied with the answers they have given. 
I am not satisfied either. 


It is pretty generally accepted that policies should 
be made by lay boards with the advice of professional 
workers and other citizens who are directly concerned 
with the policies. 

We no longer have a national lay board for voca- 
tional education. Congress, then, becomes our only 
national lay group for making national policy for 
vocational education. Do they do it? Can they? Should 
they? 

It is my opinion that Congress does not, cannot 
and should not serve as the sole policy-making body 
for vocational education. But policy must be made and 
it is being made. By whom and how? 


I doubt that the U.S. Congress is doing it. Who is 
then? Who wrote Bulletin No. 1? Who decided that 
it needed to be rewritten? Who revised it? Who 
selected the people to revise it? 

State and local boards of education do and should 
make policy for their own respective programs within 
the framework of national policy. In some cases the 
professional worker plays more than an advisory role 
in policy making. He writes the policy and “sells” it 
to the board. This, in my way of thinking, needs cor- 
recting as much as does the making of policy without 
a lay board. 


I have asked some questions. What are your an- 


swers? Perhaps I should stop at this point? However, 
I must ask a few more. 


Why have we in vocational education not asked 
these very important questions many times before? 
Some people, of whom I inquired, admitted that they 
had never even thought about the matter until the 
questions had been raised. This is perhaps the nub 
of the problem. Policy must be made. If we do not 
ask that it be made as it should, it will be done 
otherwise. Some of us have probably asked the ques- 


(Continued on page 12) 


From the Editor’s Desk... 
With These to Guide Us — 


In the final analysis, local-state-national relation- 
ships are a product of the relationships among 
individuals. The development of local-state-national 
relationships are subject to the same rules that govern 
a person’s relationships with his neighbor. Application 
can be made, when considering local-state-national 
relationships, of such old sayings as “win an argument 
and lose a friend” and “you must stand up for what 
you believe is right.” 

It may be the apparent incompatibility of such 
sayings as those quoted above that makes written 
policies so important in enterprises involving more 
than one person. Written policies make it possible to 
shift the emphasis on points of difference from a 
person to person argument to a question of inter- 
preting what is meant by policy statements. Written 
policies eliminate many possibilities for dispute simply 
by providing a continuing consistent basis for solving 
problems, thus avoiding the pitfalls of faulty memories 
and personal or political bias in human relations 
situation. 


It is also probable that a sound policy making 
process makes possible wiser solutions to problems, 
since policies, by their very nature, should be devel- 
oped to stand the test of time rather than to provide 
an easy immediate solution to an explosive situation. 


Some persons oppose policy development because 
they do not want the values described above. Policies 
provide restraints to the power ambitions of . the 
would-be dictator who “knows what's best” and who 
prefers the freedom to adjust solutions to problems 
according to his own personal whims and ambitions. 
The weak fear policies because policies provide no 
easy way to shift responsibility for personal failures. 
Many well intentioned public leaders seem frightened, 
for one reason or another, of the prospect of a public 
fully aware of the basis for decision making. Indeed, 
many and varied excuses can always be found by 
the unwise leader for delaying the development of 
written policies. 

The wise leader of today—if he has any desire to 
see his labors continue to bear fruit in the future—will 
make it possible and necessary for his successors to 
say, “With these policies to guide us. . .” a) 
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NE of the 
greatest de- 
velopments in ag- 
ricultural educa- 
tion in the past 
40 years has been 
the evolution of a 
workable arrange- 
ment for local- 
state-national co- 
operation. 

There is prob- 
ably no one in the field who believes 
that as much could have been accom- 
plished if each community had been 
responsible for its own program of 
agricultural education, or if each state 
had undertaken separately to provide 
a program. 

It seems desirable to look at the 
arrangement we have, inquire into its 
strengths and weaknesses, and ask 
whether a similar arrangement could 
be used in all public education. 


H. M. Hamlin 


Early Agricultural Education in the 
Public Schools 

Public school education in agricul- 
ture originated in school districts 
which received no special encourage- 
ment or support from the states or the 
nation. Agriculture was first taught 
in the public schools as a separate 
subject in 1858. It developed at a 
snail’s pace during the balance of the 
nineteenth century. It was not until 
the turn of the present century, when 
the states began to encourage it, that 
it began to make substantial growth. 

Prior to the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, at least 25 states 
had legislated regarding public school 
education in agriculture. Some states 
provided funds and supervision; 
some encouraged “agricultural high 
schools;” some required that agricul- 
ture be offered in certain types of 
schools or taught to certain types of 
students. The year before the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, there were 
3,181 high schools offering courses in 
agriculture. 


Federal Aid to Education Traditional 


The entrance of the national govern- 
ment into an arrangement for local- 
state-national cooperation was in line 
with its oldest traditions, not a de- 
parture from them. The founding 
fathers could not wait until the nation 
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vw“ State-National Cooperation in Agricultural Education 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, 
University of Illinois 


had a constitution and a president to 
begin aiding public education in the 
states. The Ordinance of 1785, setting 
aside for school: purposes one section 
in each township of the Northwest 
Territory, had a major effect upon 
the development of public schools in 
six states. 


Over a long period of years, the 
national government gave 114,304.8 
square miles of land to the states for 
eduational purposes, an area larger 
than the land areas of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 resulted in 
the establishment of public higher 
education in most of the states. Only 
a few of the states in the South, the 
Northeast, and the Middle West had 
public colleges or universities prior 
to the Morrill Act.. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion was established in 1867 “for the 
purpose of collecting such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral states and territories, and of 
diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and meth- 
ods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” 


The national government estab- 
lished the public school systems of 
35 states while these states were 
“territories.” Beginning in 1876, it 
required every new state to have a 
public school system. 


The Hatch Act of 1887, which pro- 
vided aid to the state agricultural 
experiment stations, the Nelson 
Amendment of 1907, which aided 
the land-grant colleges in the prep- 
aration of teachers of agriculture, 
and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 
which encouraged agricultural exten- 
sion, were the more immediate ante- 


cedents of the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Since 1917, there have been many 
other types of national legislation to 
aid education. Examples are the acts 
providing for war training, the edu- 
cation of veterans, the school lunch 
program, aid to schools in federally 
affected areas, and aid to research in 


the state higher institutions. In the 
fiscal year, 1948-49, the expenditures 
of the national government for edu- 
cation were equal to the cost of oper- 
ating all of the public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United 
States. In 1955, the House Committee 
on Education and Labor reported 285 
separate national funds for educa- 
tion, administered in about 200 divi- 
sions of the national government. 

Not all of the national aid to edu- 
cation has been as direct as the aid 
provided for vocational education in 
agriculture. State and local taxes for 
school purposes may be deducted 
from income in reporting to the na- 
tional" government for income-tax 
purposes. Postal rates are lower on 
educational publications. Joint state- 
national employees have the franking 
privilege. Valuable radio and television 
wave lengths have been assigned to 
educational institutions. Many corpor- 
ations, and notably the aircraft com- 
panies, which have cost-plus contracts 
with the national government, carry 
on extensive educational programs for 
their employees and others. 


Evolution of Cooperative Arrange- 
ments in Public Education 

Arrangements for local-state-nation- 
al cooperation have been developing 
gradually in public education as a 
whole. 

The first public schools were initi- 
ated by the people in communities. 
They were established, one by one, all 
along the frontier, over a period of 250 
years. 


The states developed very slowly 
a concern about education. Until the 
last 100 years, state policy in nearly 
all of the states has left education 
almost entirely to the school districts; 
in a few states, this is still the policy. 

It has taken more than 300 years 
to evolve the partial and unsatis- 
factory arrangements for local-state- 
national cooperation in public educa- 
tion which we now have. There are 
large segments of the population who 
do not realize the extent to which 
it has developed, and there are other 
large segments who believe that these 
arrangements should not exist. There 
has been little serious thinking by 
the public about the means of pro- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Viewpo 


ints of School Administrators Regarding Local, State - 


Federal Relationships in Agricultural Education 


RALPH R. BENTLEY and FRANK J. WOERDEHOFF, Teacher Education, 


What do school administrators 
think about vocational education in 
agriculture as a secondary school pro- 
gram? Do these administrators under- 
stand local, state and federal policies 
and relationships with regard to voca- 
tional education in agriculture? In 
order to sound out their opinion a 
study was undertaken to discover the 
viewpoints of school administrators re- 
garding pertinent questions dealing 
with vocational education, including 
vocational agriculture, in the secon- 
dary school. This article is based upon 
the viewpoints expressed by 712 or 
seventy per cent of the secondary 
school principals and superintendents 
in Indiana. These administrators were 
asked to indicate whether they 
“agreed,” were “undecided,” or “dis- 
agreed” with selected statements deal- 
ing with the administrative relation- 
ships of vocational education in 
agriculture. 


Does the Administrator Play a 
Key Role? 

How do school administrators view 
their role in the development of local 
school programs of vocational agri- 
culture? According to this study 
eighty per cent of the school adminis- 
trators believe that the development of 
a local program of agricultural educa- 
tion depends largely upon the degree 
to which they support and encourage 
the program. Obviously, they see 
themselves as holding a key supportive 
role in the program. Since school ad- 
ministrators view themselves as play- 
ing such an important role, it becomes 
apparent that they will need to have 
a thorough understanding of the 
philosophy and practices of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. It 
seems reasonable to assume that such 
an understanding has an important 
bearing upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of this phase of secondary 
education and the manner in which 
it is carried out. Furthermore, school 
administrators will need to under- 
stand local, state and federal relation- 
ships as set forth in the State Plan for 
Vocational Agriculture if they are to 
properly discharge their responsibili- 
ties toward vocational agriculture. 

A common complaint often voiced 


Purdue University 


among school administrators is that 
the vocational agriculture program is 
responsible for many additional ad- 
ministrative problems such as sched- 
uling classes, making special reports 
and meeting specific program and 
policy requirements. Yet, when the 
Indiana school administrators  ex- 
pressed their views it was found that 
only one out of four felt that voca- 
tional education in agriculture was 
bothersome or difficult to administer. 
The principals of larger schools were 
significantly less inclined than prin- 
cipals of smaller schools to feel that 
there were too many administrative 
problems associated with vocational 
agricultural education. 


While the majority of the admin- 
istrators view themselves as having a 
key role in the development of the 
vocational agriculture program, only 
eight per cent were opposed to having 
an agricultural advisory committee to 
work with the teacher of agriculture 
and the administrator. 


Is the Administration of the Program 
Acceptable? 

There seems to be much uncer- 
tainty and division of opinion among 
Indiana school administrators as to 
whether vocational education, includ- 
ing vocational agriculture, is federally 
controlled. Twenty-two per cent were 
undecided in their viewpoint, where- 
as, thirty-six per cent believe and 
thirty-eight per cent did not believe 
that vocational education was feder- 
ally controlled. Similar uncertainty 
was expressed by the administrators as 
to whether the State Department of 
Public Instruction had any real con- 
trol over federally reimbursed voca- 
tional education programs. Apparently 
there is serious need for a clearer 
interpretation of state and federal re- 
lationships with regard to policies 
and operational practices. Interpreta- 
tion of the state’s role is a continuous 
responsibility for vocational educators 
since it must be remembered that 
many new and inexperienced persons 
become secondary school administra- 
tors each year. It is a dangerous lux- 
ury to overlook the need for a contin- 
uous program of policy and program 


interpretation, both on the local and 
state level. 

Apparently Indiana school adminis- 
trators are seriously concerned about 
state and federal policies with regard 
to time requirements for classroom 
instruction. This appears to be a major 
controversial issue and the majority 
viewpoint would seem to indicate that 
time requirements for classroom in- 
struction should be determined _lo- 
cally. Only eighteen per cent of the 
administrators agreed that state and 
federal vocational authorities should 
determine the time requirements for 
instruction in vocational agriculture. 

While these administrators would 
reject certain state and federal con- 
trols, the majority were favorably 
inclined to accept state authority for 
the approval of local vocational agri- 
culture facilities based upon stand- 
ards established by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Likewise, 
seventy-five per cent of the adminis- 
trators were agreeable to having the 
state vocational authorities develop a 
state course of study for vocational 
agriculture. 


Is the Instruction Program Too Costly? 


Even though it is generally recog- 
nized that the per pupil cost for voca- 
tional education in agriculture is 
greater than most other secondary 
school subjects, approximately three- 
fourths of the administrators indicated 
that the per pupil cost for vocational 
education, including vocational agri- 
culture, is justifiable in a public 
school program. Likewise, seventy-five 
per cent of the administrators believe 
that the cost of facilities and equip- 
ment for vocational agriculture can 
be justified. Then too, school admin- 
istrators were generally agreed that 
school owned and operated buses 
should be available for transporting 
vocational agriculture students on 
field trips. 

These facts indicate that the cost of 
a program of vocational education in 
agriculture is viewed to be justifiable. 
Although administrators believe that 
the cost of vocational education can 
be justified, it should not be con- 
cluded that all communities are finan- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
viding, across the board, the benefits 
of cooperation among the three units 
of government which have been dis- 
covered in the programs where it is 
practiced. Each special program that 
is nationally aided operates under 
special legislation. Relationships be- 
tween the states and the nation vary 
with each program. The percentages 
of the total costs paid by the nation 
and the terms on which funds are 
available to the states are different for 
each cooperative enterprise. 


Decisions About Agricultural Educa- 
tion Which School Districts Make 
In public school education in agri- 

culture, critically important decisions 

are still made by the school districts. 

Among these decisions are the follow- 

ing: 

1. How is local policy for agricul- 
tural education to be developed, 
interpreted, publicized, and ex- 
ecuted? 

2. Who are to be served by agri- 
cultural education? In what 
ways? How much? When in 
life? Where? 

8. What specific local purposes 
are to be served by public 
school education in agriculture? 

4. How are the people of the dis- 
trict to determine whether their 
purposes are being served? 

5. What provisions will be made 
locally for the organization and 
administration of agricultural 
education and for staff, pro- 
gram planning, funds, and 
facilities? 7 

6. Will state and national funds 
for vocational education in ag- 
riculture be accepted? Will 
they be used for all, or a part 
of, the purposes for which they 
may be used? 

7. Will the minimum state stand- 
ards for staff, program, and 
facilities be exceeded? 

8. Will the district’s program of 
agricultural education be con- 
fined to those phases for which 
state and national funds are 
available? 

These questions have not been con- 
sciously faced or thoughtfully an- 
swered in a very large part of the 
school districts. Often the answers that 
have been given have been those of 
a small minority of the people of a 
district or of administrators and 
teachers of agriculture. There is a 
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large and dangerous deficit of good 
local policy for all public education, 
developed by adequate representatives 
of the public and understood, ac- 
cepted, and supported by the local 
public. 


Decisions About Agricultural Educa- 
tion Which the States Make 

The states also must deal with 
many critical questions in determining 
state policy for agricultural educa- 
tion. Some of the state-level questions 
are: 

1. How will state policy for pub- 
lic school education in agricul- 
ture be made? Who will share 
in making it? How will the 
participants share? 

2. Will agricultural education be 
aided and encouraged in the 
schools of the state, or will the 
state adopt a hands-off policy? 

8. Will agricultural education 
through the public schools, or 
agricultural education outside 
the schools, or both be en- 
couraged? 

4. How much of the control over 
agricultural education in the 
schools will be retained by the 
state and how much will be 
relinquished to the school dis- 
iricts? 

5. What provisions will be made 
for state administration and 
supervision and for teacher 
education and certification? 

6. What special purposes will pub- 
lic school education be expected 
to serve? 

For whom will the schools be 

encouraged to provide agricul- 

tural education? 

8. What provisions will the state 
make for the evaluation of agri- 
cultural education? What state 
standards will be set? How will 
they be enforced? 

9. Will a standard, statewide pro- 
gram be required, or will the 
districts be allowed to develop 
their own programs, or will 
some compromise arrangement 
be set up? 

10. Will national funds for voca- 
tional education in agriculture 
be accepted? Will they be used 
for all of the purposes for which 
they may be used? 

11. Will state funds be provided to 
supplement the national funds 
in providing vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture? 

12. Will state funds be provided 
for types of agricultural educa- 


ba 


tion which cannot be aided with 
national funds? 

The processes by which these de- 
visions have been made in the states 
are as unsatisfactory as the processes 
used in the school districts in making 
local decisions. In some states, most 
of the control over agricultural edu- 
cation has been kept by the state; 
local initiative and responsibility have 
not been adequately encouraged. The 
controls kept by the states have often 
been exercised by a few state em- 
ployees. Decisions about agricultural 
education have too often been made 
independently, without consideration 
of the relationships of agricultural 
education to the whole of public 
education. 


National Control Over Agricultural 
Education Limited 

The national government has in- 
tentionally exercised the least control 
over agricultural education of any of 
the partners in the local-state-national 
arrangement. The Smith-Hughes Act 
was designed to encourage the states 
to develop vocational education. It 
was expected that national funds 
would be provided only temporarily 
and that the states would take over 
the financing and management of 
the program. The Act therefore 
included only those provisions be- 
lieved necessary to insure that na- 
tional funds would be used honestly 
and without waste for their intended 
purposes. 

The national government encour- 
aged the states to develop state policy 
for vocational education by requiring 
a state policy making body (a state 
board of vocational education) and a 
state plan, which indicates how na- 
tional funds are to be used within a 
state. 

The states were allowed to deter- 
mine the nature of their boards of 
vocational education and the proce- 
dures to be used in developing their 
state plans. Too commonly, boards 
of vocational education have been 
made up of political hacks. Too often, 
state plans have been the work of a 
few state officials, rubber-stamped 
by state boards of vocational educa- 
tion. 

By aiding only one form of agri- 
cultural education in the schools, the 
national government has, without in- 
tent, influenced the development of 
an unbalanced program of agricul- 
tural education, which serves only a 
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(Continued from page 6) 
small part of those who need educa- 
tion in agriculture. 


Need Adequate Arrangements for 
Making Policies for Public Education 

The principal blame for failures 
of the local-state-national arrange- 
ment falls upon the states and com- 
munities which have failed to carry 
their part of the responsibilities of the 
partnership. Any defects in the na- 
tional arrangements could have been 
easily offset by intelligent state and 
local action. If we are to keep the 
cooperative program, the states and 
school districts must do better than 
they have done. The national gov- 
ernment is powerless to provide ade- 
quate and efficient agricultural edu- 
cation in the states, but it can 
withdraw its funds if it becomes con- 
vinced that it is impossible under the 
present arrangement to get the agri- 
cultural education the nation needs. 


We have learned through 40 years 
of experience that communities will 
not have good agricultural education 
unless they know what it is, want it, 
and will work for it; that the states 
cannot impose adequate agricultural 
education upon the school districts; 
and that the nation cannot impose 
adequate agricultural education upon 
the states. 

There seems to be no good reason 
for revising the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts until we design 
a national policy for all public educa- 
tion. We need desperately to make up 
our minds regarding the role of the 
national government in public educa- 
tion and apply certain general prin- 
ciples in every relationship between 
the states and the nation in conduct- 
ing public education. Until we have 
a general policy, the national acts for 
vocational education will continue to 
serve usefully. 

The greatest need is for adequate 
local, state, and national policy mak- 
ing arrangements. 

Local boards of education exist to 
enact’ policy and see that it is exe- 
cuted. They have, generally over the 
United States, failed notoriously in 
these primary functions. They will 
not succeed until they recognize their 
primary responsibilities and use the 
help of their school staffs, citizens 
consulting committees, outside con- 
sultants, and the experience of other 
communities in developing sound ed- 
ucational policy. 


The state legislatures have dem- 
onstrated almost uniformly that they 
need more help than they are getting 
in enacting state policy for agricul- 
tural education. State boards of voca- 
tional education, properly constituted 
and conceived, can give a good deal 
of help, but the citizenry must not 
abdicate. State citizens committees 
and voluntary organizations interested 
in agricultural education should keep 
close watch of legislatures and boards 
and give them the help they need. 

The Congress of the United States 
has demonstrated, over a long period 
of years, that it cannot, by itself, 
develop adequate national policy for 
education. The presence in Washing- 
ton of nearly 300 separate, overlap- 
ping agencies, which together serve 
only a fraction of public education, 
is proof that Congress needs help from 
a national board of education and a 
strong Office of Education. The Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the 
National Citizens Council for Better 


Schools, and the many other national. 


organizations interested in education 
should be insisting, more vigorously 
than they have, that a unified na- 
tional policy for education be devel- 
oped, which would include sound 
policies for relationships between the 
states and the nation. 


Need Three-way Partnership for Both 
Aid and Control of Public Education 

Agricultural educators should be 
very much interested in the many 
proposals for national aid to educa- 
tion which are now before Congress. 
Nearly all of them deal only with 
specialized phases of education. Most 
of them are unsatisfactory because 
they affect only parts of the educa- 
tional program and set up special 
arrangements and procedures for each 
part. 

Bills which propose general aid 
to education should interest us espe- 
cially. More comprehensive national 
aid to education is surely coming. The 
only questions are: When? In what 
form? With what safeguards? It is 
senseless to be for or against national 
aid to education. Only specific pro- 
posals can be evaluated. If we are 
not on guard, we may get arrange- 
ments for national aid far worse than 
those the vocational education acts 
have provided. 

There is a strong temptation to 
accept some easily administered form 
of national aid, which involves no 
control on the part of the national 
government. Among the proposals of 


7 


this type, the one which would return 
to the states a given percentage of 
the national income tax they pay is 
perhaps the most alluring. Such an 
arrangement might do a vast amount 
of good, but it has intrinsic weak- 
nesses. Dr. James B. Conant has re- 
cently pointed out that, while no 
national control of education would 
result, a vast amount of state control 
could develop in the use of the large 
funds which would accrue to the 
states. The arrangement assumes that 
each state is individually responsible 
for education within its borders, does 
not recognize the facts of migration 
and interdependence among the states, 
and does not help to insure that edu- 
cational opportunities will become 
more nearly equal across the country 
or that the national interest will be 
considered in planning education in 
the states. 


If there is to be real local-state- 
national cooperation in education, all 
of the partners must have approxi- 
mately equal rights and responsibili- 
ties. We should assume that the nation 
will share in controlling education be- 
cause one purpose of education is to 
serve the national interest. We can- 
not expect that the national govern- 
ment will merely raise funds for the 
states to spend as they see fit. The 
real questions are: What controls 
should be reserved for the national 
government, the states, and the school 
districts? What arrangements for 
cooperative decision-making can be 
set up? 

The active participation of the 
nation as a full partner in a coopera- 
tive arrangement would not be likely 
to result in undue national control. 
The national government is the most 
closely watched of all governments. 
There are effective ways of checking 
congressmen and bureaucrats if. we 
will use them. 


There is far greater danger of 
state control than of national control 
of education. Some states have already 
gone much too far toward it. The 
national government, if given a real 
voice in education, could be an effec- 
tive deterrent of autocracy in state 
government and a protector of local 
rights. 

We have a government of checks 
and balances. If we use it as it was 
intended to be used, the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches check 
and balance each other. Just as effec- 
tively, the local, state, and national 
governments check each other if 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Vo-Ag teacher tells— 


How to Make a Multiple 
Teacher Program Work 


DENVER J. KAISER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Barnesville, Ohio 


&. 


N this article, at- 
tention is de- 
voted to a con- 
sideration of the 
overall adminis- 
tration of multi- 
ple teacher pro- 
grams once they 
have been intro- 
duced to a school 
and community. 
A part of this 
information is derived from a study 
of multiple teacher departments in 
Ohio completed by this writer in 
1957. For the most part, multiple 
teacher programs are the same as any 
vocational agriculture program except 
we have more personalities involved. 
The mere fact that we have more per- 
sonalities involved means that we must 
have a high degree of cooperation 
between teachers and careful planning 
to make each segment of the program 
fit into a well-rounded education for 
the farm boys enrolled. 


Denver J. Kaiser 


The Organization of Multiple Teacher 
Programs 

The factors given consideration in 
this area are the building facilities, the 
teaching resources, the classroom 
fixtures and the selection of additional 
teacher personnel. 

The building and its facilities do 
not necessarily determine the qual- 
ity of the instruction offered. How- 
ever, most would agree that building 
facilities should be adequate to per- 
mit the teachers to do an effective job 
of teaching. Conceivably, when two 
or more teachers operate in a given 
situation, facilities adequate for one 
may become entirely inadequate to 
the needs of the multiple program. 
A study of Ohio teachers and ad- 
ministrators in multiple teacher pro- 
grams revealed that a single large 
farm shop plus classrooms for each 
of the teachers would be a suitable 
arrangement. Separate farm shops 
cause an unnecessary tax burden on 
most rural communities whereas a 
single shop could be equipped much 
better at less expense. However, if a 
given community would have such a 
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large enrollment 
of vocational ag- 
riculture students 
that scheduling 
would be a major 
problem it seems 
logical to con- 
sider the addition 
of a separate shop 
facility. 

Teaching resources are an indis- 
pensable part of any good teaching 
situation and conflicts in the sharing 
of some teaching resources in a mul- 
tiple teacher program might be ex- 
pected to arise. Such resources as one 
main bulletin file and reference book 
library may be shared by all teachers 
in the department. It seems that 
most teachers prefer a personal desk 
and file drawers for materials that are 
not pertinent to the overall operation 
of the department. The Ohio study 
revealed that most teachers preferred 
one main set of file cabinets for the 
department and a personal file for 
each teacher. A conference room or 
office seems to be a most desirable 
addition to any multiple teacher pro- 
gram. 

A majority of the Ohio teachers and 
administrators associated with mul- 
tiple teacher programs preferred that 
a combination of the present teacher, 
the administrator and board of edu- 
cation select the additional teacher 
personnel. The use of specialized 
teachers, such as a teacher for me- 
chanics, is made possible by a mul- 
tiple teacher program, but, for the 
most part, both teachers and admin- 
istrators in the Ohio study indicated 
that additional teacher personnel 
would be selected much as any good 
teacher would be selected. 


Operation of a Multiple Teacher 
Program 

At this point consideration is given 
to such areas as the effects of a mul- 
tiple teacher program on the scope 
and depth of the vocational agricul- 
ture program, the division of teacher 
responsibilities, the maintenance of 
facilities, the supervision of students, 
the teachers’ relationships to the total 


Planning coordination of department activities—from left to right: 
(seated) G. Webb, Supt.; D. Kaiser, Vo-Ag teacher; (standing) 
C. Boehm, Vo-Ag teacher; J. Berryhill, Prin. 


school program and the community 
and the division of students for class 
instruction. 

How should the scope or depth of a 
vocational agriculture program be 
affected by the addition of teacher 
personnel? Certainly some measur- 
able results should be evident within 
a reasonable time after the establish- 
ment of a multiple teacher program. 
Some of the results might be as fol- 
lows according to this study: 


1. Better supervision of farming 


programs 

2. More individual student atten- 
tion 

3. More time for important meet- 
ings 


Lessens load of instructor 
Better curriculum planning 
Better FFA program 
Opportunity to expand program 
Fewer nights away from home 
9. Better public relations 


For the most part teachers and ad- 
ministrators associated with multiple 
teacher programs agree that a broad- 
ened program should result from the 
use of additional teacher personnel. 
Generally, all administrators in the 
Ohio study believed that the scope 
and depth of a program should be 
increased by some degree when an 
additional teacher is employed. One 
administrator whose school has main- 
tained a multiple teacher program for 
a number of years summarized well 
the opinions generally given in the 
following statement: 

“I wish to look at the problem 
from the viewpoint that one teacher 
does a certain amount of work and 
with two teachers, I could expect 
twice as much work and results mul- 
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(Continued from page 7) 

they are allowed to function normally. 
When we shut the national govern- 
ment out of decision-making in edu- 
cation, we deprive ourselves of a part 
of the protection to which we are 
entitled. 

We should not worry because cer- 
tain state governors want national 
aid to education eliminated. Gover- 
nors have always acted that way be- 
cause, humanly, they like to have 
funds which they can administer inde- 
pendently, and they like the control 
which goes with these funds. For- 
tunately, governors do not enact our 
national legislation. 

We should be worrying because we 
are spending national funds lavishly in 
almost every way except in providing 
schools. Few see any danger in lib- 
eral national aid to the colleges and 
universities, the extension services in 
agriculture and home economics, the 
educational programs of the armed 
forces, or privately operated summer 
camps for children. It is considered 
perfectly proper for the nation to aid 
in building highways and hospitals, 
but the foundations of the nation 
would rock if the schools were to 
receive more than a pittance in na- 
tional aid. 


We should examine the motives of 
some who claim to be more devoted 
to the common good than the found- 
ing fathers were. The founders of 
the nation had no fear of national 
control of education; they knew how 
it could be prevented. The moderns 
who parade as vigilantes protecting 
the American way of life are often 
more concerned because national aid 
might increase the total expenditures 
for schools, or because the national 
income tax might bear more heavily 
upon them than their present con- 
venient ways of paying school taxes, 
than they are with the enduring wel- 
fare of the nation and its people. 

All who are interested in the pub- 
lic schools should recognize that 
national and state aid to education 
may change the very nature of the 
schools. 

No field illustrates this as well 
as agricultural education. If national 
aid to agricultural education were dis- 
continued, as the last two adminis- 
trations have proposed, while aid to 
agricultural extension is continued and 
increased, agricultural education could 
be driven out of the public schools 
unless the states should take compen- 


satory actions. But the states are as 
likely to follow the lead of the na- 
tional government in discontinuing 
funds for agricultural education as 
they are to substitute state funds for 
national funds. 

There could be similar outcomes in 
every other field of public education. 
Aggressive groups interested in better 
education for citizenship could insist 
that a special,’ out-of-school agency 
for citizenship education be set up 
outside the schools with funds much 
larger than those the schools would 
have for citizenship education. 

Programs can be put into the 
schools, as well as taken out of them, 
through the use of state and federal 
funds, as agricultural education well 
demonstrates. The schools can be 
overloaded with responsibilities which 
are outside their proper sphere. 

If we are to have larger and larger 
amounts of state and national aid to 
education, we must become much 
more alert to state and national affairs 
than we have been. We cannot, with 
our heads buried in the sand, proclaim 
that, in the United States, education is 
a local function. 


Some of the greatest dividends 
from local-state-national cooperation 
in agricultural education have been 
incidental by-products. The arrange- 
ment has brought together the agricul- 
tural educators within each state and 
across the nation, so that they have 
become the most closely knit group 
of educators in the country. Ideas 
and practices have travelled rapidly 
from community to community, and 
from state to state, in comparison with 
the slow rate of diffusion of new 
ideas and practices, characteristic of 
education as a whole, which Mort, 
Cornell, and others have reported. 
Agricultural educators, who might 
have been provincial, have acquired a 
national point of view. The national 
organizations of teachers, teacher edu- 
cators, and supervisors, which we now 
have, would have been a long time 
in developing, and might never have 
developed, if agricultural education 
had been a local or a state affair. 


Defects in Agricultural Education 
Policy Can Be Remedied 
There have been mistakes in local, 
state, and national policy toward agri- 
cultural education. Some of these have 
been nation-wide because the influ- 
ence of the national vocational educa- 
tion acts has been nation-wide. 
Too much state and national money 
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has been poured into certain school 
systems for doing the same things 
over and over again, when these 
funds could have been used to extend 
and improve the program. 

The Smith-Hughes Act did not 
provide for the research needed in 
launching a new program. The funds 
for research which the Act provided 
have not been well used. 

There has been no provision for 
the evaluation of the program for 
the benefit of makers of national pol- 
icy and few provisions for adequate 
evaluation which would guide the 
thinking of state and local policy 
makers, 


One type of agricultural education 
has been developed and equally im- 
portant types have been neglected. 

Agricultural education has not been 
integrated as rapidly as it should 
have been into the public school sys- 
tems of the country. 


All of these defects can be reme- 
died. The important thing is that we 
keep local-state-national cooperation 
going while we make the repairs that 
are needed, for most of what we prize 
in agricultural education was made 
possible by it. Oo 


How to Make - - - 
(Continued from page 8) 

tiplied by two. But this kind of 
thinking is remote when we look at 
the overall program. I do _ think 
that we will find a great degree of 
correlation in a multiple department 
and the amount of work completed 
and the manner in which it was com- 
pleted. With two teachers the scope 
of the program can be expanded— 
more instruction can be offered—com- 
munity relations can become a reality 
—more scientific knowledge can be 
disseminated to the farming area, and 
much wishful thinking of the past 
can become a reality in the future.” 

It seems that a better guidance 
and counseling program for the all- 
day students, young farmers and 
adults should result with the addi- 
tional teacher personnel. However, 
the efficiency or quality of the cur- 
rent offering should be at the opti- 
mum before new segments are added 
through a multiple teacher program. 


Divided Responsibility and 
Cooperation Important 


The division of teacher responsi- 
bilities is one of the most important 
segments in the success of a multiple 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Viewpoints of - - - 

(Continued from page 5) 
cially able to support an educational 
program of this type without adequate 
state and federal support. 


Are Federal Funds Desirable? 


Indiana has consistently held a 
conservative view regarding federal 
aid for education, maintaining that the 
state should and could adequately 
support its own educational program. 
In view of this it is interesting to find 
that only twenty-one per cent of the 
school administrators indicated that 
they believe that federal funds are 
undesirable for vocational education. 
Nearly one half of the administrators 
expressed the viewpoint that it is de- 
sirable to have vocational education, 
including vocational agriculture, fi- 
nanced in part with federal funds. 


Who Should Enroll in Vocational 
Agriculture? 

Should vocational agriculture be re- 
quired or elective? The viewpoints 
expressed by school administrators 
leaves little doubt regarding this 
matter since ninety-two per cent agree 
that vocational agriculture courses 
should be elective and should not be 
required of farm boys or freshman 
boys in rural areas. 


Generally, vocational educators 
agree that students who enroll in 
vocational agriculture courses should 
have facilities for supervised farming 
to be able to secure practical farm 
experience. This appears to be a rea- 
sonable prerequisite. However, only 
one-half of the Indiana school adminis- 
trators believe that students of voca- 
tional agriculture should have facili- 
ties for supervised farming or be sat- 
isfactorily placed for farm experience 
before they are permitted to enroll in 
vocational agriculture. If the require- 
ment of supervised farming is essen- 
tial, it would seem that vocational 
agriculture educators must substanti- 
ate their claims in order that adminis- 
trators will understand and appreciate 
this important phase of vocational 
agriculture. Furthermore, teachers of 
vocational agriculture need to dem- 
onstrate that supervised farming is 
an integral part of the vocational agri- 
culture curriculum. 


Is Adult Education a Responsibility? 

Today many educators regard edu- 
cation for adults equally as important 
as training for secondary school pupils. 
Due to rapidly changing conditions, 
both social and technological, it is 
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necessary for those engaged in agri- 
culture to keep informed and _ pre- 
pared to meet these changing condi- 
tions. When Indiana school adminis- 
trators were asked to express their 
views regarding the’ organization of 
young and adult farmer classes in 
schools that maintain departments of 
vocational agriculture, the adminis- 
trators as a group indicated that they 
were uncertain regarding such classes. 
The findings show that slightly over 
forty per cent agree that young and 
adult farmer classes should be or- 
ganized, while over fifty per cent were 
either uncertain or opposed to having 
the school assume the responsibility 
for these classes. 


Particularly significant is the find- 
ing that approximately one-fourth of 
the administrators would favor having 
agricultural agencies other than the 
public secondary school provide all 
agricultural education for adult farm- 
ers. Important too is the fact that 
twenty-nine per cent were undecided 
about this issue and that forty-five 
per cent of the administrators believe 
that the public schools have a respon- 
sibility for the education of adult 
farmers. 


How do Administrators View the 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher's 
Work Load? 


Frequently vocational agriculture 
teachers complain about their having 
work leads in excess of that of other 
teachers. This may be the result of 
their teaching position which requires 
them to perform activities outside of 
the classroom such as making farm 
visits, arranging for field trips, order- 
ing and securing class and shop sup- 
plies and equipment, and the like. 
It must be realized that it is difficult 
to determine what constitutes an ade- 
quate work load for any given teach- 
ing situation. 

It can be said that Indiana school 
administrators do not believe that the 
work load of vocational agriculture 
teachers is greater than that of other 
teachers in the high school. This in- 
ference has been drawn from the data 
which indicates that only three per 
cent of the administrators believe 
that the daily work load is greater 
than that of other teachers. 

It is of interest that ninety-two per 
cent of administrators agreed that 
the teacher of vocational agriculture 
should visit his students on their home 
farms in order to supervise and help 
students with their supervised farming 
activities. Furthermore, eighty-nine 


per cent thought that the teacher 
should visit his students three times 
a year. Yet these same administrators 
are somewhat reluctant to consider 
the time needed to supervise student 
farm activities as part of the teacher’s 
work load. This was evident since only 
sixty-six per cent were willing to rec- 
ognize supervised farming visits as 
part of the normal work load of the 
teacher of agriculture. 

Presently it is the policy to employ 
teachers of agriculture on a twelve- 
months basis. The findings indicated 
that Indiana school administrators do 
not have any serious objection to this 
policy since only nine per cent were 
found to be in disagreement. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of the administrators’ 
viewpoints expressed in this study, 
the following generalizations may be 
made: 


1. Superintendents and secondary 
school principals believe that 
successful departments of voca- 
tional agriculture depend to a 
large extent upon their support 
of the program. 

2. While school administrators view 
themselves as having a key role 
in vocational agriculture, they 
favor having local advisory com- 
mittees appointed to counsel with 
the administrator and the teach- 
er of agriculture. 

3. School administrators do not be- 
lieve that vocational agriculture 
creates too many administrative 
problems. 

4. There seems to be a lack of un- 
derstanding among school ad- 
ministrators regarding the ex- 
tent to which state and federal 


authorities regulate a _ local 
school program of vocational 
agriculture. 


5. The time allotment for class in- 
struction is a policy which ad- 
ministrators believe should not 
be determined by state and/or 
federal agencies. 

6. School administrators favor hav- 
ing the state determine standards 
for approving the facilities of 
local departments of vocational 
agriculture. 

7. The majority of school adminis- 
trators believe that it would be 
desirable to have a state course 
of study for vocational agricul- 
ture. 

8. The cost of vocational agricul- 
ture, even though higher than 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Public Understanding Through Public Relations Programs 


Some principles to guide public relations program development 


Public education is a public busi- 
ness. It exists secondarily as a spe- 
cialized vocation. Vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, in all its aspects, 
is an integral part of that arrange- 
ment. As such, it is important that the 
inherent principles guiding the ac- 
tivities proper to the field of public 
relations assume a significant role in 
the functions necessary to effective 
and efficient local programs of voca- 
tional agriculture. Indeed, the quality 
of the local program is directly pro- 
portionate to the quality and degree 
of public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the guiding purposes and 
inherent functions of vocational agri- 
culture. 


It is doubtful if teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture can solve the prob- 
lems proper to techniques and ap- 
proaches consistent with purpose and 
function without the guide of a sen- 
sitive analysis of public desires. They 
must rely upon the judgment of non- 
educators for their judgment of 
trends and for the establishment of 
creeds. Non-educators, in turn, must 
rely upon professional educators in 
vocational agriculture for professional 
knowledge and skills necessary for 
local programs of vocational agri- 
culture. 


Nothing could be more useful to 
vocational agriculture than for the 
public and the professional educators 
associated with vocational agriculture 
to understand and appreciate their 
respective functions. The educator 
needs to understand public opinion 
and the public he serves; the public 
needs to comprehend the nature of a 
specialized expert educational service. 
Public relations in vocational agri- 
culture must be viewed as such a two- 
way process of understanding and 
appreciation between the public and 
the professional vocational agricultural 
educator. The principles that guide 
the functions peculiar to effective and 
efficient public relations are basic. 
Vocational agriculture is due to adopt 
and adapt these principles. 

The controlling purpose in the 
preparation of this article is to set 
forth some principles of public rela- 
tions in such a manner as to render 
them as guides for the conduct of 


EMIL S. McCARTY, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Ringgold, La. 


an effective program of public rela- 
tions for local programs of voca- 
tional agriculture.. Fourteen principles 
are developed and enumerated with 
brief descriptive analyses in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

1. The teacher of vocational agri- 
culture should assume the responsi- 
bility for a public relations program 
proper to the activities of the local 
department. Functions that are 
guided by purposes that seek to de- 
velop and maintain favorable rela- 
tionships between the public and the 
local program of vocational agricul- 
ture is an important activity of the 
teacher. Public relations begin in the 
school and move outward. 


2. The processes employed in a 
public relations program should be 
those that will inform, persuade and 
integrate. The process that seeks to 
inform should aim at suggesting a 
concept of the active principles that 
give character to vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. The process of 
persuasion aims its appeal at the 
public’s feelings or desires. Integra- 
tion, as a process of public relations, 
seeks to suggest a complete fusion 
of allied particulars into a comprehen- 
sible and related whole. 

8. The public relations program 
should conform to the existing poli- 
cies of the school. To fail in this 
respect would be a failure of public 
relations itself. 

4. Public relations activities of the 
vocational agriculture program should 
be carefully planned in order to 
reach the desired public. Vo-ag has 
many publics. Some of those are 
peculiar to the department while 
others are common to the entire 
school program. The role that a public 
relations program might play with 
the various publics is also diversified; 
thus, careful planning is essential. 

5. A number one public of the 
vocational agriculture program for 
purposes of public relations is the in- 
school and out-of-school groups en- 
rolled in vo-ag. Not only are they a 
public, but also a valuable media for 
effective relations. 

6. Planning for continuity in the 
public relations program should be 


ll 


regarded as fundamental. The public 
relations calendar is a most effective 
means of planning for a program that 
will be continuous in nature. 


7. The technics and media em- 
ployed in the public relations func- 
tions should be varied. Approaches 
should be devised in order to be 
effective immediately. The adage “to 
tell them what you're going to tell 
them, then to tell them, and then to 
tell them what you told them” should 
be accomplished in as many ways as 
possible until “they” understand and 
appreciate what “they” were told. 


8. The public relations program 
must be honest in intent and pur- 
pose if it is to be effective for an ap- 
preciable length of time. 


9. Public relations should be in- 
herent in the educational activities of 
the vocational agriculture department. 
It could be assumed to be an element 
or quality resident in the very nature 
of the program. It is a property of 
a properly conducted program. 

10. Public relations should be posi- 
tive in approach. It should be so 
conducted as to imply conviction or 
full confidence in the purposes and 
functions of the local program of 
vocational agriculture. 

11. The public relations program 
should be comprehensive. It should 
convey a clear and true idea or con- 
ception of the acts associated with 
vocational education in agriculture. 

12. The public relations program 
should be sensitive to its public. An 
awareness of possible responses of a 
given public to a given approach is 
the primary consideration in recog- 
nizing the implications of this entry. 

13. The ideas communicated 
should be presented in such a manner 
that will enhance ready understand- 
ing. Simplicity is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

14. Teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture should acquire techniques and! 
skills of effective public relations. 
There are many sources of information 
ranging from books to individuals: 
that can aid the teacher in acquiring: 
the qualities of the public relations. 
man. Oo 
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Tunkhannock, 


“Welcome friends to the one hun- 
dred sixty-second consecutive broad- 
cast of the Vocational Education In 
Public Schools Program.” This state- 
ment made by the announcer of 
radio station W.G.B.I., Scranton, 
Pennsylvania on July 20, 1957, signi- 
fied that for thirteen and one-half 
years the radio audience of : North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
lower New York State have listened 
to a one-half hour monthly program 
featuring activities related to Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Homemaking 
Education. W.G.B.I., which is a 
C.B.S. affiliate, carries the program 
as a public service feature. Originally, 
the programs were presented “live.” 
After about four years, however, it was 
decided to transcribe the program a 
day or two prior to the broadcast. Sev- 
eral reasons suggested this important 
change. Most important were the 
difficulty of meeting a set appoint- 
ment during winter months with a 
group, and conflict between broad- 
cast time and other duties required 
of adults who appeared on the pro- 
gram. Each program is different in 
some respect but over the years a 
pattern has developed that would 
make the average program sheet look 
as follows: 
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The Story of Vocational Education on Radio 


A fourteen-year program proves that it can be done! 
FORREST S$. AUMILLER, Vo-Ag Instructor, 


Pennsylvania 


news items relative to happenings of 
the past month. Part IV, the an- 
nouncer thanks the news reporter and 
introduces the first band number, Part 
V, which is considered important as a 
break on an half-hour program. Part 
VI, the announcer then introduces the 
“Champions” as Part VII. This usu- 
ally is an account of the program of 
two or three FFA or FHA members 
who are doing outstanding work in 
their fields but has also included ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, parents and 
teachers who have earned special 
recognition. In Part VIII the an- 
nouncer again thanks the reporter and 
announces the second band number 
as Part IX. Following this the an- 
nouncer introduces the feature as Part 
XI. This is an interview with one or 
more youth or adults and describes 
some phase of the vocational program 
in detail. State department members, 
instructors from the University, super- 
vising principals, teachers, pupils, 
parents, young farmer members and 
practically all phases of the program 
have appeared on the feature during 
the past so that those who have fol- 
lowed the monthly features have an 
up-to-date and thorough knowledge of 
the activities that are taking place in 
our fourth-class school districts. The 


CONTINUITY 


Stafion W.G.B.1.—Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Saturday, Month, Date, Year—3:00-3:30 P.M., E.D.T. 


I. 3:00 -3:00% 


Opening Theme—FFA March................2206- 


(%) 

Il. 3:00%-3:01% OE cL Cheats phe scp mbes saaseoun (1) 
Ill. 3:01%-3:06% Vocational Education Flashes ..............2eee0- (5) 
IV. 3:06%-3:06% NE Sai a orn Bsc ald dyes a bil A ask. Sia a Sd ae ae el ae (%) 
V. 3:06%-3:09% Band—“Washington Post March” ................- (3) 
VI. 3:09%-3:09% a Rae aan ah aide Uk gs ¥-<: 4.6 o es aie Goresoe (%) 
VII. 3:09%-3:13% Ey ep eo (4) 
VIII. 3:13%-3:14 SI Sik «>. dine caneks + i0.0 000 e Bhs se aeIee ewe (4) 
IX. 3:14 -3:17 TO MND 5 cok isc ac diehc cia inw ees (3) 
X. 3:17 -3:18 SEE. 55 36 0¢ Ua whe boda 04 hbnlibee Cha cdaneate (1) 
XI. 3:18 -3:26 ON ay is<< a aeia aos bbe ale bowie 5g Wk eaters seat (8) 
XII. 3:26 -3:26% ON 5 555. « o/g Sacand Si mcm ae ica'e ba wate Boca (%) 
XIII. 3:26%-3:29% Band—“American Medley” .....:cccccccccccccces (3) 
XIV. 3:29%-3:29% EE OE PNT eT eer Crees (4%) 
XV. 3:29%-3:30 Closing Theme—FFA March ................24+- (%) 


The program always opens and 
closes with the FFA March as a 
theme number. Item II, Station an- 
nouncer introduces the program 
giving the number which the program 
represents and some general remarks 
relative to the place of vocational 
education as a part of our total edu- 
cational programs; then he introduces 
whoever is in charge for Part III, 
flashes. The flashes consist of short 


feature is followed by the third band 
number, a short summary of what has 
been reported by the station announ- 
cer, and the FFA March. 

Vocational Homemaking Education 
and Vocational Agriculture alternate 
months on the program with both 
groups featuring news of general in- 
terest in the “Flashes.” The popular- 
ity of the program can be expressed 
best by the number of years that it 


has been favorably received by the 
radio audience and Radio Station 
W.G.B.I. A year ago, 1956, the sta- 
tion was cited by the Pennsylvania 
Association FFA. Surveys show that 
many look forward to the program, 
and many are the requests that come 
to our office for additional enlarge- 
ment on stories that are of necessity 
mentioned briefly. 


Values 


On the positive side it can be 
stated that our program keeps the 
public informed; gives a great number 
of pupils an opportunity to appear 
on radio; and is a means of keeping 
administrators, supervisors and others 
informed. Having them on the pro- 
gram usually results in renewed in- 
terest in vocational education in 
general. 


Problems 


On the negative side, the program 
takes a lot of time since the total 
script must be in the station one 
week in advance of broadcast time. 
Deadlines are hard to meet during 
busy seasons when the program de- 
pends upon the cooperative efforts 
of a great number of individuals. 
Since the program takes at least one- 
half day, we have expected some 
trouble in getting pupils and teachers 
out of school but this has not de- 
veloped. Instead, it has become an 
honor which all the school seems to 
share. It looks like we will be broad- 
casting at least for the next thirteen 
and one-half years; there seems to be 
no end to the new developments in 
our area in Vocational Agriculture and 
Homemaking Education. 0 


Who Makes - - - 


(Continued from page 3) 
tion and are satisfied with the way 
that it is being made. 

Do we need a federal board of edu- 
cation? Not a board that deals with 
vocational education only, but a board 
that deals with all education? 

Maybe not. We do, however, need 
some lay group responsible for devel- 
oping policies for vocational educa- 
tion. Only by having a lay policy- 
making group can we have a chance 
to develop the kinds of policies that 
are needed for vocational education. 


The blame, if any, lies with the 
profession. The present system exists 
because we allow it to exist. It will 
continue as long as we continue pres- 
ent attitudes. Oo 
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What Do Studies Show? 


Administration and Policy Making 


} LEO L. KNUTI, Teacher Education, 


This report is based upon a re- 
view of the Summaries of Studies 
in Agricultural Education and bulle- 
tins on state policies for administra- 
tion of programs in vocational agri- 
culture. State supervisors and teacher 
trainers were most cooperative in 
responding to a call for materials on 
trends in administration and policy 
making. 


State Plans and Policy Statements 


A new trend in administration in 
most states is the publication of both 
a State Plan and a State Policy Bulle- 
tin for Vocational Education in Agri- 
culture. State Plans are the official 
cooperative agreements between the 
states and the Federal Government. 
The state policy bulletin is an inter- 
pretation of the program to local 
boards of education. A further trend is 
the development of local policy state- 
ments by local boards of education. 


Bulletin No. I of the United States 
4 Office of Education on Administration 
of Vocational Education (revised in 
1957) has been the official guide for 
vocational education in agriculture for 
over thirty years. The new Bulletin 
No. I will mark a trend to stronger 
state control and responsibility for 
policies within the framework of the 
federal vocational acts. 


Sasman (42) reports plans for a 
new Wisconsin statement on criteria 
for the maintenance of departments of 
vocational agriculture. Mr. Sasman 
reports thay have been proceeding 
on the assumption that henceforth 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
standards in vocational agriculture is 
going to rest almost completely in the 
states and local communities. 

Idaho (18) Policy Bulletin pro- 
vides background information on the 
basic Smith Hughes Act, Policy Bulle- 
tin No. I of the United States Office 
of Education, and the State plan. 


Local Policy Statements 


¢ Colorado (10) has developed a 

guide for use by local schools in 
developing a written policy statement 
for a community program of vocation- 
al agricultural education. It is recom- 
mended that the development of the 
local policy statement be shared with 


Montana State College 


a local consulting committee, faculty, 
administrators, students, board mem- 
bers, and other people of the com- 
munity. 

“This We Believe” (39) is the title 
of a Utah bulletin on suggested poli- 
cies, standards and procedures for 
conducting local programs of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Citizen Participation in Local Poli- 
cy Making for Public Education by 
Hamlin (13) is a handbook on policy 
making and use of citizens’ consulting 
committees. 

Hamlin’s (14) book on citizen par- 
ticipation in local policy making for 
public education is a rich source of 
background information on policy for- 
mation by local groups. 

Local school board policy statements 
for vocational agriculture reviewed in- 
clude: Beecher, Illinois; Pontiac, Illi- 
nois; Worden, Montana; and Rifle, 
Colorado. 

Bartholomew (3) developed an 
excellent outline for a local policy 
statement for Pennsylvania schools. 


Program Planning 

Wisconsin (42) policies suggest 
that the first responsibility of the 
instructor should be to conduct a 
strong program for his high school 
pupils. However, strong emphasis 
should be placed on young farmer 
and adult farmer classes. 

Wisconsin (42) policies suggest 
that the daily schedule of the instruc- 
tor permit him to make such farm 
visits as necessary to insure effective 
farming programs. 


Colorado (10) suggests that local 
policies approve the organization of 
a young farmers association. 


Virginia (41) teacher trainers and 
supervisors have set down their points 
of view and philosophy regarding “Fu- 
ture Farmer” work. Responsibilities 
are stated for local advisors, teacher 
trainers and state supervisors. 

Utah (39) has had a state-spon- 
sored young farmer organization since 
1939. 

Sutliff (35) states that New York 
has prepared course of study sug- 
gestions for general agriculture in 
grades 7 to 11 to meet in part the 
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needs of students interested in agri- 


cultural occupations other than farm- 
ing. 


Establishment and Maintenance 


Kentucky (22) has published a 
bulletin by Lamar suggesting criteria 
or standards for determining a class- 
room unit of vocational agriculture. 
He recommends a community survey 
as a basis for establishing a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture. 

Wisconsin (42) policies on who 
should enroll and what constitutes 
satisfactory enrollments in vocational 
agriculture are: (1) high school en- 
rollments in vocational agriculture 
should be limited to those who are 
definitely interested in the study and 
practice of farming and can make 
satisfactory arrangements for super- 
vised farming programs, (2) students 
interested in a general knowledgé of 
agriculture should be enrolled in a 
nonvocational class, (3) an enroll- 
ment of about forty high school stu- 
dents and twenty to thirty young 
farmers and adults would require the 
full time of an instructor if proper 
attention is given to the development 
of supervised farming programs and 
the proper use of the farms of the 
community for instruction, (4) two in- 
structors should be employed in de- 
partments with seventy or more high 
school pupils enrolled together with 
young and adult farmers, (5) a token 
reimbursement of $100 would be 
reimbursed schools in which the high 
school vocational agriculture enroll- 
ment is ninety or more, and (6) in 
small schools with less than thirty 
students desiring agricultural instruc- 
tion, combination departments might 
be arranged between two nearby 
schools. 


Maine (23) provides that “approval 
of a day-school program in a new 
location will not be granted until a 
study of community needs in agri- 
cultural education has been made 
and a program planned accordingly. 


New developments noted in time 
requirements were provisions for five 
60-minute periods per class provided 
a young and/or adult farmer class 
was in operation or if up to 12 hours 
of individual on-farm instruction is 
provided. The following Michigan 
(25) Plans are typical for most states. 

Plan A—Two consecutive 60-minute 
periods of instruction five days per 
week for one year and one 60-minute 
period of instruction 5 days per week 
for the other years. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Administration - - - 


(Continued from page 13) 

Plan B—Two consecutive 60-minute 
periods of instruction two days per 
week and a 60-minute period three 
days per week, for each class. 

Plan C—Two consecutive 45-minute 
periods of instruction five days per 
week for each class. 

Plan D-—Sixty minutes of instruc- 
tion per day, five days per week, for 
each class, or blocks of time for in- 
struction to provide a minimum of 
five clock hours per week, provided 
there is in operation a program of 
systematic instruction for out-of- 
school young farmers and/or adult 
farmers for not less than a total of 
72 clock hours per year (some states 
make this as low as 50 clock hours). 

Plan E—A plan by the school ar- 
ranging blocks of time for instruction 
in agriculture for not less than thirty 
clock hours per month. 

Michigan (1) young farmer pro- 
grams call for fifteen meetings total- 
ing at least thirty hours of instruction 
during the first year. Adult programs 
require a minimum of ten meetings 
totaling at least twenty hours over 
a period not less than two weeks 
(Wisconsin policies suggest twenty- 
eight hours rather than thirty a week). 

Wisconsin (42) policies on time 
requirements provide the following 
additional plans: 


1. Two consecutive periods of 
class instruction five days per week, 
two years, and one period of class 
instruction five days per week for 
the other year or years. 


2. Two consecutive class periods of 
instruction five days per week for one 
year and one class period of instruc- 
tion five days per week for the other 
years, or two hundred and fifty min- 
utes of class instruction per week for 
each class for each year of the pro- 
gram, provided that each vocational 
agriculture student receives at least 
twelve clock hours of individual on- 
farm instruction per year with at 
least one clock hour of such supervi- 
sion and instruction by the teacher 
during each four-month period of 
the calendar year, such supervision 
and instruction to be given on the 
farm where the student is developing 
his farming program. 


Facilities 
Kunsela (21) in 1953 summarized 
reports from thirty-five states which 
suggested a farm shop floor space of 
70 x 40 for a 25-pupil class. 
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An Arizona (9) plan suggests, for 
a two-teacher department, a shop 
floor area of 70’x54’, an outside 
patio of 69’ x 54’ and two classrooms 
36’ x 22’ and 34’ x 22’. 

Vermont (40)* plans for a one- 
teacher department suggests a shop 
area of 40’ x 59’ for a separate build- 
ing and 54’x54’ for an attached 
building. 

Washington (15) floor plans sug- 
gest a farm shop area of 40’ x 75’ for 
a small department and a machinery 
court and shed of 40’ x75’; for a 
two-teacher department, a shop area 
of 50’x 100’, a machinery court of 
75’ to 100’ and machine shed 16’ to 
24’ and 60’ to 100’. The Washington 
plan suggests a fenced-in area for 
the machinery court including a 
loading ramp. A check list evaluates 
each facility item according to its 
importance. 

California State Department (8) 
has issued a publication on the ob- 
jectives, functions, legality, plans and 
operation of school farm laboratories 
in the State of California. School 
farm land advisory committees are 
suggested. 


Deyoe (11) reported on a study 
of “the use of school land by depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture in 
Illinois schools.” 

Maine (23) requires that for equip- 
ment and supplies a new depart- 
ment must appropriate not less than 
$3,000.00 the first year and at least 
$1,000.00 each succeeding year until 
the inventory is complete; that for 
books and consumable supplies the 
annual appropriation be not less than 
$250 or $8 per enrolled all-day stu- 
dent, whichever is larger. 


Reimbursement Policies 


Bunten (6) studied reimburse- 
ment policies to local districts. Local 
district reimbursement from state and 
federal funds approximates a range 
of twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
Local districts are paying an increas- 
ing proportion of the local cost for 
vocational agriculture. 

Most states reimburse young and 
adult farmer classes at a higher rate 
than all-day classes. The average re- 
imbursement approximates $100 to 
$200 per adult or young farmer class. 

A few states provide a larger re- 
imbursement the first few years after 
establishment of the department. _ 

Bunten (6) reports that state and 
federal funds are used to establish 
new programs, avoid excess costs of 


the program, maintain program stand- 
ards, insure a twelve-months’ pro- 
gram, provide state supervision and 
provide pre-service and _ in-service 
teacher training. 


Utah (38) has developed a de- 
partment self-evaluation chart which 
may be used as a future basis for 
local reimbursement. 


Wisconsin (42) policies state that 
reimbursement will not be provided 
on the salaries of instructors in agri- 
culture who coach or assist in coach- 
ing interscholastic athletics. 


Wisconsin (42) policies state that 
in schools in which the instructor in 
agriculture is also principal, it will 
be assumed that his duties as prin- 
cipal require 35 per cent or more of 
his time. The principal should not 
assume responsibilities for an agri- 
culture department with over thirty 
students enrolled. 


Indiana (19) bases its reimburse- 
ment program on the completeness 
of local programs. First-class schools 
are those wth a complete program; 
second-class schools are those w'th an 
average program; and _ third-class 
schools are those with a limited pro- 
gram. First-class schools receive $750 
special reimbursement plus $100 for 
each approved adult class, $150 for 
each approved young farmer class, 
and fifty per cent reimbursement for 
travel. Second-class schools vary only 
in that they receive a $300 special 
reimbursement, and third-class schools 
receive a $100 special reimbursement. 


Maine (23) standards provide that 
“priority in the use of vocational 
funds could well be given to those 
places which meet the most immedi- 
ate and pressing needs and wherein 
the available funds can be used most 
efficiently and effectively; in other 
words, training for those already en- 
gaged in the occupation (young and 
adult farmers). A high school pro- 
gram will be aided by federal funds 
only with programs of young farmer 
and/or adult farmer classes. 

New York (26) provides a quota of 
$250 reimbursement for teachers’ 
salaries for conducting a young farmer 
program meeting certain standards for 
at least five out-of-school young farm- 
ers. An additional $30 is provided for 
each young farmer above five for a 
total up to $850. 


Idaho (18) provides that approved 
teacher travel to the annual state con- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
ference will be reimbursed local dis- 
tricts in full. 


Supervision 
Instruments have been developed 
to evaluate local programs of voca- 
tional agriculture by The North At- 
lantic Region. Standards are suggested 
for each major area of the program. 


North Dakota (28) provides an 
evaluation guide for local programs. 


The Virginia (4) supervisory and 
teacher-training staffs and _ school 
administrators collaborated in ap- 
praising state supervisory duties. A 
guide was developed to identify re- 
sponsibilities and make suggestions for 
improvement of instruction and to 
produce better relationships. 


Stephens (33) listed program and 
administration duties and _responsi- 
bilities of school administrators and 
teachers for the vocational agriculture 
program such as become acquainted 
with the program, help obtain facil- 
ities, have teacher assist with enroll- 
ment, and formulate a policy state- 
ment. 


McCarty (24) has prepared a 


Handbook for the Administration of 
Vocational Education in Agriculture in 
the Public Secondary Schools of Lou- 
isiana. 

Drawbaugh (12) developed a rec- 
ord folder providing all items of 
information on individual students. 

Warren Weiler, Ohio, reports the 
benefit of a State Advisory Committee 
of school administrators. 


Idaho (18) recommends that the 
school have the services of a local 
advisory committee of adults ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees to 
advise the instructor and the school 
as to the content and nature of in- 
struction in agriculture for both in- 
school and out-of-school programs. 


Utah (39) policies on communica- 
tion channels with local school dis- 
tricts state that official problems, 
supervision, finance, and_ report 
making are transmitted to the chief 
local school administrator. Instruc- 
tional tests are sent directly to the 
teacher unless otherwise directed by 
the district superintendent. 


Organization and Personnel 
Maine (23) provides that teachers 
of vocational agriculture must be em- 
ployed on a twelve months’ basis. 


Exceptions are permitted in multiple 
teacher departments. A_ vocational 
agriculture teacher will not be as- 
signed other teaching duties if the 
needs of the community for agricul- 
tural training (including out-of-school 
groups) are such as to use his 
full time advantageously. When the 
normal vocational agriculture load 
exceeds a day school equivalent of 
sixty, more than ore teacher should 
be employed. The number of enrollees 
in young and adult farmer classes 
are divided by two for the purposes 
of determining day-school equivalents. 

Ohio reports provisions permitting 
teachers to attend summer school 
alternate years using six weeks one 
year and three weeks the next as 
a maximum. 

Wisconsin (42) policies on profes- 
sional improvement state: (1) sum- 
mer conferences should be attended 
regularly, (2) four-weeks summer 
sessions should be encouraged, (3) 
longer summer sessions shculd be 
attended only under most unusual 
conditions, and (4) instructors plan- 
ning graduate work should work out 
a long-time program of such work. 

North Carolina (27) encourages 
teachers to keep up with constantly 
changing practices. Teachers should: 
(1) attend summer school frequently 
for four to six weeks; (2) attend 
workshops and shert courses, annual 
conferences, group meetings; (3) visit 
experiment stations and farms doing 
special work; and (4) study profes- 
sional publications. 

Utah (39) encourages teachers to 
attend extension and campus courses 
which are aimed at improving pro- 
fessional and technical understand- 
ings. They should counsel with admin- 
istrators and supervisors before enroll- 
ing for such courses. 


North Dakota (28) permits up to 

thirty days annual educational leave 
after a minimum of two years of 
service. 
North Dakota (28) provides in- 
creasing leave with tenure starting 
with fifteen days for up to five years 
and twenty-six days after ten or 
more years. 

New Hampshire policies make it 
permissible for schools to provide 
teachers up to four weeks of annual 
leave. It is suggested that no teacher 
should be on leave more than three 
weeks at any one time. 

Knuti (19-20)*reported on use of 
teacher time in the Pacific states. The 
average work week for teachers dur- 
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ing the school year 1952-1953 was 
57.83 hours; for the 1952 summer 
months they averaged 50.57 hours. 
During the school year teachers de- 
voted 64 per cent of their time to 
high school vocational agriculture 
class activities as compared to 35 per 
cent during the summer months. 


Idaho (18) states that a vocational 
agriculture teacher is employed for 
full time. Working upon his own farm 
or other supplemental employment is 
viewed as detracting from the full 
effectiveness of the program. 


Wisconsin (42) policies state that 
instructors employed to organize 
(new) departments of vocational ag- 
riculture should have two years or 
more of successful experience. 


Colorado (10) suggests teachers be 
paid 8 cents a mile for local super- 
visory mileage and approved out-of- 
district mileage and subsistance for 
approved trips. 


Utah (39) requires teachers upon 
resigning to provide an approved in- 
ventory, statement of FFA assets and 
liabilities, list of current enrollments, 
record of individual farming programs, 
record of high school young farmer 
and adult farmer programs, record 
of group projects, and record of farm 
visitations. 

Wisconsin (42) policies state that 
young and adult farmer instruction 
must be conducted on a unit basis. 
Each unit is to consist of five or more 
lessons. 


Utah (39) policies suggest that 
teachers should average twenty or 
more visits per month with seventy or 
more during the summer months. A 
minimum of four visits per year are 
suggested for future farmers, and 
two each for young or adult farmers. 


Colorado (43) teacher trainers 
have developed a program of work 
for their department. The statement 
spells out the work for the teacher- 
training staff for purposes af action 
as well as evaluation. Oo 
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Conducting On-Farm Instruction 


LEWIS CHAMBERS, Vo-Ag Instructor,” 
Smethport, Pennsylvania 


It has often been said that the best 
time to teach is when a need exists. 
In teaching agriculture, we are per- 
haps fortunate as we are constantly 
finding this need. This presents a 
golden opportunity for instruction with 
the pupil anxious to absorb the infor- 
mation which will help him with his 
problems. Desirable teaching situa- 
tions, such as this, are encountered 
during farm visitations more than in 
any other phase of agricultural instruc- 
tion. 

In order to meet this need, the in- 
structor finds his personal resources 
of training, experience, and common 
sense called upon to the fullest extent 
as quite often no specific advance 
preparation and exact planning is 
possible. 

Many methods are no doubt being 
successfully used by teachers to bring 
about good on-farm instructon. I feel 
that two main points should be de- 
veloped and followed in organizing 
a program for an individual pupil. 


I say individual because we must 
recognize that if we have fifty farms 
to visit, we will have fifty different 
students and fifty different programs 
to set up. 


Evaluate the Total Situation 

The first necessary step is to evalu- 
ate the farm as to the enterprises 
being carried out, and the efficiency 
of the farm operations, the soil, mar- 
kets, and available equipment. 

Perhaps the pupil himself is most 
important. Many conditions concern- 
ing his personality, his financial situa- 
tion, his relationship with his parents 
or family, his personal ambition, and 
his attitudes will greatly affect the 
type of program he needs and can 
carry out successfully. 

These things concerning the individ- 
ual and the farm cannot be deter- 
mined by casual acquaintance, but 
must be developed by careful observa- 
tion and frequent contact. 


Develop a Program of Instruction 

Once we feel we are thoroughly 
familiar with the situation and have 
built up a friendly relationship with 
the individual and have gained his 
confidence, I believe we are ready to 
set up a program of instruction. This 
perhaps need not be a formal pro- 
gram, but one which meets the need 
and is understood by both the pupil 
and his family. 

From the major needs, the instruc- 
tor may be able to recognize the 
many other opportunities for instruc- 
tion of which the pupil has been 
unaware. 

Once the analysis of farm and 
individual has been made, instruction 
will take place in rapid order. Much 
of this will be presented by teacher- 
pupil conference on the spot. Much 
can be done, of course, through ref- 
erences, bulletins, and _ periodicals 
suggested by the teacher. Regular and 
frequent contact is the essential for 
success as the program develops. 

In order to provide good on-the- 
farm instruction, it is most important 
to know the individual and his farm 
and gear the program accordingly. 
If this is done, a situation will be 
established creating active learning 
for the pupil and a great deal of satis- 
faction to the instructor. i) 


Preparation in soils 


for “Ag” Instructors 


JAMES BLACKWELL, Vo-Ag Instructor, Joseph, Oregon. 


OIL is one of the nations most 
valuable natural resources. As the 
population increases and demands for 
higher production increase, the neces- 
sity for the conservation and improve- 
ment of the quality of our soil will 
continue to grow. 

In the days of the pioneer farmer, 
the soil was often used, abused, and 
then deserted for new and better 
acreage. Present cost of tillable land, 
however, makes necessary the preser- 
vation and development of all the 
soil we have. 

As a student preparing for a career 
in the vocational agriculture field, one 
must keep in mind the increasing 
necessity for a practical knowledge of 
soil uses and soil management which 
the farmer of the future will need. 
These future farmers, when they ap- 
pear in your class, will need a work- 
ing knowledge of: 

1, The general information of soil, 
its properties, types and struc- 
ture. 


2. The chemical make-up of the 
soil types and the appropriate 
use for the various types. 

3. How to solve problems involv- 
ing irrigation and drainage. 

4. Soil needs for fertilization, gen- 
eral conservation and soil im- 
provement procedures. 


All of this could be capsuled into 
one phrase; the farmer of the future 
needs a practical understanding of 
general soil management. 


Teacher Preparation 


Realizing these needs of his fu- 
ture students, the instructor should 
plan his preparation accordingly. A 
good working knowledge of chemistry 
is fundamental for the agriculture 
teacher. He applies this knowledge to 
the problems of soil analysis, fertility 
and specific problems which concern 
the physical make-up and improve- 
ment of the soil. 

He should also have some knowl- 


edge of soil physics, which will en- 
able him to instruct and assist the stu- 
dents in problems which concern ir- 
rigation, drainage, and contouring. 
The agriculture instructor must 
familiarize himself thoroughly with 
the soil types and best general usage 
of the soil in the community in which 
he works. Courses in how to gather 
and interpret this information prove 
very helpful and can be easily 
adapted to the area of employment 
upon leaving college. The rural sur- 
vey method, in which an area is sur- 
veyed as to slope, soil type, and us- 
age, is one effective method of gain- 
ing this information in any given area. 


Applications in Teaching 
Soil judging contests are one way 
of giving the students practical ex- 
perience in the discovery of soil types. 
Needless to say, the instructor must 
have an adequate background in this 
line, in order to be able to successfully 
conduct and assist the boys in con- 

ducting such an undertaking. 
Lastly, perhaps the most vital of 
all is the need for the agriculture in- 
structor to be fully aware of the need 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Is It Really a Problem? 


T. O. BEACH, Vo-Ag Instructor, Casa Grande, Arizona 


At the last N.V.A.T.A. Convention 
in Philadelphia many problems were 
discussed, some were solved and 
others just stated. Among these so- 
called problems was one stated as 
“Relationships between the Vocational 
Agriculture Department and the High 
School Administrator.” The implica- 
tion, in this case, being that some 
departments in the nation have been 
having trouble selling their program 
sufficiently that the local administrator 
will act favorably toward it. 

Such a problem does not exist 
in our department, which is a two- 
man department with a student popu- 
lation of around 100-125 boys in 
nine classes. This department is com- 
paratively new, having been organ- 


ized in 1947. We have had above 
average FFA activity but nothing 
outstanding. We could list many ac- 
complishments in this field but this 
is not the purpose for this article. 
Our department has enjoyed very 
excellent cooperation from the admin- 
istrator, Mr. Loren S. Curtis, the 
school board and the community. We 
have not had any special drives or 
campaigns to bring this about. We 
have tried to remember, however, that 
we are employees of the Board of 
Education and that Mr. Curtis is our 
immediate superior. This is our first 
concern. Also, we keep reminding 
ourselves that we are first teachers 
in the Casa Grande Union High 
School system and as such we are 
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to share the general responsibilities 
of the school as do the other teachers 
in the system. 


Too often, it seems, the agriculture 
teacher divorces himself from all 
other activities aside from his agri- 
cultural classes. It is very easy to do 
this in most cases, especially when the 
agriculture building is separate from 
the others of the system. We tend to 
shut ourselves up in our own little 
cubicle and then wonder why the 
other teachers on the staff question 
our program. If we simply carry a 
similar share of responsibility as other 
teachers our program will sell itself. 

The department of vocational agri- 
culture and its program is important 
in farming communities and our ad- 
ministrators know this, or else the 
department would be discontinued. 
Sometimes we put the blame on some- 
one else, when if we would really 
check and accept what we find we 
would probably observe that it is our 
own shortcomings that are giving the 
trouble. Oo 


Good farm visits not “just a dream’ 


NATHAN KNIGHT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Keene, 


New Hampshire. 


~) OHN Jones, 

freshman _stu- 
dent of voca- 
tional agricul- 
ture, comes to 
class Monday 
morning in a 
very excited 
frame of mind. 
His first ewe has 
lambed over the 
weekend and 
John is now wondering how and when 
to dock the lamb. Since John is the 
only freshman with sheep for his 
farming program, it is questionable 
if the class time should be taken on 
this matter. However, this does not 
permit a “do-nothing” attitude by the 
teacher for it is a mighty big prob- 
lem for the student. John’s future at- 
titude toward the instructor depends 
on the outcome of this problem. The 
teacher has been expecting this to 
come up because he has checked 
John’s project calendar on the point. 
The final result is that the teacher 
helps the boy with the problem on 
his next visit to the farm, scheduled 
at the proper time. 

The foregoing may be classified as 


Nathan Knight 


an agriculture teacher’s day dream 
since the boy probably forgot to men- 
tion the matter to the instructor. Al- 
though this is not always the case, it 
is all too often true. This, then, brings 
up the question of the farm visit and 
the instruction which goes with it. 
How does the teacher determine the 
time and purpose(s) for going out to 
the student’s farm and home? What 
records and/or comments should he 
make on these visits? 


Purposes and Timing of Farm Visits 


Most of us, as teachers of agricul- 
ture, realize that there are many 
reasons for this visit to a supervised 
farming program. Among them are 
the following: to check on the prog- 
ress of the student and his records; to 
confer with the parents and get to 
know them better; to go over future 
plans as to the farm program with 
both student and parent; to survey 
for class and shop problems; to gather 
material for field trip possibilities; and 
to give individual instruction to those 
concerned. 

How does one know when to go to 
John’s place? One answer is to be 
found in the student’s supervised 


farming program calendar which he 
developed during the beginning of 
the school year. With this, the instruc- 
tor has a place from which to start on 
his own planning program. The first 
visit to the incoming freshman’s home 
has given the teacher the opportunity 
to meet the parents and explain the 
program. This probably was done 
during the summer months. The first 
visit during school time will no doubt 
be given over to instruction on records 
and calendar development to supple- 
ment the classroom work. The stu- 
dent may (probably will) discover 
that he needs to revise his calendar 
from time to time throughout the 
year. This, in turn, helps him develop 
the desirable attitude of keeping the 
instructor informed as to his project’s 
progress when he comes to Vo-Ag 
class. May it be added, at this point, 
that the teacher must be an under- 
standing listener at such times. 

It is nearly impossible to say how 
many visits per year should be made 
for each student. Most instructors 
probably set up a minimum goal of 
the number required by regulations. 
In addition to the required number, 
the supervised farming program cal- 
endar of the students (as has been 
noted previously) offers basis for 
planning needed additional visits. It 
is fairly safe to say that the more 
active a boy is, the larger the number 
of visits made. For this reason, it is 
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| News and Views of the Profession | 


Timmons Assumes New Duties 
In Philippines 
; DR. Guy E. Tim- 
mons, a member 
of the teacher- 
training staff in 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation at Michigan 
State University 
has joined the fac- 
ulty at Leland 
Stanford Univer- 
sity as Professor of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion. In June, he 
and his family will go to the Philippines 
where he will represent Stanford as a 
team leader of a group of specialists 
participating in a Stanford-sponsored In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
project. The primary purpose of the 
project is to assist in the upgrading of 
higher education and the improvement of 
teacher training in the Philippines. 


During World War II, Doctor Tim- 


Guy E. Timmons 


mons served nine months in the Philip- 
pines as an officer with the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. He was a member 
of the U. S. Combat forces that made 
the initial landing in the Philippines. The 
Engineer Battalion he commanded was 
one of the first to enter and liberate the 
City of Manila. The personal knowledge 
gained of the Filipinos and their coun- 
try will serve as a wonderful background 
for his present professional tour of duty. 
While in the Phillippines, Doctor Tim- 
mons and family will reside on the 
campus of the Central Luzon Agricul- 
tural College, Munoz, Nueva Ecija. 
Currently Doctor Timmons is on Sab- 
batical Leave from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He joined the teacher-train- 
ing staff in Agricultural Education at 
Michigan State in 1948. Prior to his 
present position, he served as Associate 
Dean of Students at Washington State 
College. He and his family will be 
abroad one year on his assignment to 
the Philippines. oO 


Viewpoints of - - - 
(Continued from page 10) 
most subjects, is considered jus- 
tifiable as a secondary school 
subject by the majority of school 
administrators. 

9. Approximately fifty per cent of 
the administrators believe that 
federal funds for vocational ag- 
riculture are desirable. 

10. The administrators believe that 
vocational agriculture should be 
an elective subject. 

11. Only one half of the administra- 
tors would require that students 
of vocational agriculture have 
facilities for supervised farming 
or be satisfactorily placed for 
farm experience before they are 
permitted to enroll in vocational 
agriculture classes. 

12. Slightly less than one half of the 
administrators believe that the 
public secondary school should 
assume the responsibility for 
adult and young farmer educa- 
tion. Slightly more than one- 
fourth believe that agricultural 
education for adult farmers 
should be provided by agricul- 
tural agencies other than the 
public secondary school. 

13. School administrators do not 
view the daily work load of 
vocational agriculture teachers 
as being greater than that of 
other secondary school teachers. 

14. A large majority of the adminis- 


trators believe that the teacher 
of vocational agriculture should 
make as many as three super- 
visory farm visits a year to each 
of his students. 

15. Only two thirds of the administra- 
tors would consider the time 
needs for making supervisory 
farm visits as part of the agri- 
culture teacher’s work load. 

16. The employment of vocational 
agriculture teachers for twelve 
months is viewed as a desirable 
practice by the majority of 
school administrators. 0 


Preparation in - - - 
(Continued from page 16) 

for developing a constructive attitude 
toward conservation at local, state, 
and national levels. Superseding the 
planned conservation programs at 
state and national level must be an 
awareness on the part of the individ- 
ual farmer of the growing necessity 
to preserve our good soil and rebuild 
our poorer soil. The agriculture in- 
structor, if well informed and aware 
of good conservation practices, is in 
an excellent position to develop think- 
ing relative to conservation in to- 
morrow’s farmers. 

Perhaps most of all the vocational 
agriculture instructor needs to feel 
the power of the soil over the millions 
of people in our nation who must be 
fed. To get this feeling the prepara- 
tion consists of long, thoughtful rides 
into the country. Oo 


Good Farm - - - 

(Continued from page 17) 
well to maintain a chart of visits made 
each month and thereby lessen the 
risk of having certain students mo- 
nopolize the time of the instructor. 


Making the Visit 


In the case of this writer, a visit to 
a supervised farming program usually 
begins in the classroom where the 
student reports as planned before- 
hand. The teacher has an opportunity 
to go over the student’s records, 
which are available at school, and the 
student has the opportunity to re- 
ceive his individual attention as to 
class and project problems. Follow- 
ing this record analysis, the teacher 
and the boy drive to the farm and 
meet with one or both of the parents, 
talk over any questions raised by any 
one of the parties, and become bet- 
ter acquainted. The visit with the 
parents may be before or after the in- 
structor has seen the farming program 
—preferably after, since the teacher 
is more aware of the situation. 

A report form asking for certain 
material on the visit has been used to 
good advantage by this writer. Two 
copies are made with the aid of car- 
bon and a slipboard, with boy and 
teacher each retaining a copy. All 
three phases of the supervised farm- 
ing program (productive project, im- 
provement project and supplementary 
practices) under way at the time of 
the visit are noted and recorded. Such 
things as suggestions for the future, 
instructional aid given, possible shop 
projects and other important data are 
listed also. The parents’ suggestions, 
too, should be given a place on this 
report sheet. The instructor’s copy is 
returned to the individual folder at 
school. 

The pictorial report is one many of 
us may slight, but there is no person, 
man or boy, who does not enjoy see- 
ing himself and his work either on 
the screen projected from 2 x 2 slides 
or in the scrapbook of school and 
chapter activities. 


Farm Visits Valuable to All Concerned 

There is no question but that the 
instructor receives as much aid from 
the visit as the student and the parent 
since it is here he may find class prob- 
lems and material, shop work possi- 
bilities, field trip facilities, a sincere 
desire on the part of the parent to 
cooperate and an excellent opportun- 
ity to publicize the work of the Vo- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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. Bass, R. E. The Supervision of Vo- 
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mimeo, 21 pp. 
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~ pata 41 pp., Library Knox- 
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Agriculture Programs, State Depart- 
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Nevada, 1954, mimeo, 33 pp. 
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cation, Dept. of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, 
1957, mimeo, 10 pp. 


. California State Department of Edu- 


cation, Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
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State of California, 1953, 30 pp. 
Cline, R. W., Schafer, W. A., Cul- 
lison, J. R., and Miller, H. W., The 
State Department of Vocational 
Education, Phoenix, Arizona, Build- 
ing and Equipment for Teaching 
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Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education, State Office Building, 
Denver, Vocational Agriculture a 
Guide for Developing Local Policy 
Statements, mimeo, 7 pp. 

Deyoe, George P., The Use of 
School Land by Departments of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in __ Illinois 
Schools, Division of Agricultural 
Education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1951, 12 pp. 


Drawbaugh, Charles C., Permanent 
and Cumulative Records Kept by 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in Pennsylvania, M.S. Thesis, 1953, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College Library, 45 pp. 

Hamlin, Herbert M., Citizen Par- 
ticipation in Local Policy Making in 
Public Education, Office of Field 
Services, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1957, 48 pp. 
Hamlin, Herbert M., Citizens Com- 
mittees in the Public Schools, Inter- 
state, 1952, 306 pp. 

Hamlin, H. M., The Public and Its 
Education, Interstate. 

Hartzog, David, Housing Planned 
for Vocational Agriculture, State 
Board for Vocational Education, in 
cooperation with State College 
Washington, Olympia, 1951, 21 pp. 
Horne, T. J., A _ Philosophy for 
Young Farmer Education in Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Virginia, 
mimeo, 5 pp. 

Idaho State Board for Vocational 
Education, Policy Bulletin for Vo- 
cational Education in the State of 
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mimeo, 22 pp. 
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Education, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, 1958. 


. Knuti, Leo L. and others, Use of 


Time by Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Eight Western States 
During the 1952 Summer Months, 
1952, Dept. of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Montana, 7 pp. 

Kunsela, William R., A Comparison 
of Recommended Sizes of Agricul- 
tural Classrooms and Shops for One- 
Teacher Departments by States in 
1953, 1953, Cornell University, Ag- 
ricultural Education Division, New 
York State University, Ithaca. 


. Lamar, Carl, Criteria for Deter- 


mining the Need for Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Kentucky Schools, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 1957, 143 pp. 


. Maine, State of, Department of 


Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Augusta, Standard Cri- 
teria for Approval of Vocational 
Courses in Federally Subsidized Pro- 
grams, Vocational Agriculture, 1956, 
mimeo, 7 pp. 

McCarty, Emil ‘S., A Handbook for 
the Administration of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture in the Pub- 
lic Secondary Schools of Louisiana, 
Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 
1957. 

Michigan Office of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Department of Public In- 
struction, Guide to Reimbursed Vo- 
cational Education Programs, Bul- 
letin 292, Revised, 1955, 39 pp. 
New York State, State Education 
Department, Albany, A Guide for 
Teaching General Agriculture in the 
Secondary Schools of New York 
State, 1955, mimeo, 42 pp. 

North Carolina, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, Pub- 
lication 276, Vocational Agriculture 
in North Carolina Public Schools, 
1951, 24 pp. 

North Dakota, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, State College, 
Guide for Evaluating Agriculture 
Departments in North Dakota, 
mimeo, 16 pp. 


. North Dakota, Standards for Vo- 
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mimeo, 71 pp. 
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1952, M.S. The Ohio State Univer- 
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Instruction, Education for Better 
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Stephens, Frederick E., Duties and 
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ton State Teachers College, 97 pp., 
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Ohio State University, Non-thesis 
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Sutliff, R. C. S., Financing Young 
Farmer Programs, State Education 
Department, Albany, 1956. 
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Taylor, Harold B., A Report to In- 
diana Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers in their 43rd Annual Conference, 
1957, mimeo. 

Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction, Utah Vocational Agri- 
culture Department Activity Ac- 
complishments, 1957, mimeo, 8 pp. 
Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction, This We Believe, Pol- 
icies, Standards, Procedures, a 
Suggestions for Conducti Pro- 
grams of Vocational Agriculture in 
Utah, 1955, mimeo, 44 pp. 
Vermont State Board of Education, 
Agricultural Education Service, 
Montpelier, Vermont, Developing 
Facilities for Vocational Agriculture 
in Vermont, 1949, 27 pp. 

Virginia, Statements of Philosophy, 
Position, and Points of View Held by 
the Agricultural Education Staff Re- 
garding Future Farmer Work, 1955, 
mimeo, 5 pp. 

Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Criteria 
for the Maintenance of Departments 
of Vocational Agriculture, 1956, 
mimeo, (tentative), 10 pp. 
Woodhull, James and others, Duties 
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Service and In-Service Preparation 
of Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Colorado State University, 
1957, mimeo, 9 pp. 0 


How to Make - - - 


(Continued from page 9) 


teacher program. Usually it is most 
important to have one teacher desig- 
nated as head teacher of the depart- 
ment. The head teacher then be- 
comes somewhat of a liaison between 
the school administration and the 
department. The duties in a depart- 
ment ‘need to be divided as nearly 
equal as possible and some teacher 
needs to be delegated as responsible 
for each segment of the program. 
Even though one teacher may be 
assigned a specific duty this does 
not excuse other teachers in the de- 
partment from being of assistance 
when called upon. Generally, a mul- 
tiple teacher program requires a 
great deal of cooperation among those 
concerned. Oo 


Good Farm - - - 


(Continued from page 18) 


Ag course and the Future Farmers 
of America. 


In summarizing, it should be noted 


that instruction on the farm does not 
imply that the teacher is reporting to 
the farm to do the student’s work, 
but rather is going there in order that 
he may show the boy how and when 
to do the job with its planning, pro- 
cedures, recording and follow-up. 
These are of value to student and 
teacher. oO 
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Compiled by Henry S. Brunner, 
Pennsylvania State University 

ANTHONY, FRANK AND BristoL, BENTON 
K. anp KimmMeL, Oscar A.—“The 
Farm Shop in Mechanized Farming.” 
Staff study in cooperation with the 
Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

ANTHONY, FRANK AND BristoL, BENTON 
K.—‘Physical Plant and Equipment 
Requirements for Departments of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Pennsylvania 
High Schools.” Staff study, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Brown, Epwarp J.—‘“The ‘Spread of 
Influence’ of Vocational Agriculture 
After 25 Years in Certain Townships 
of the Bedford Joint School System.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Brunner, Henry S.—‘“Techniques for 
Recruiting and Selecting Prospective 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Staff study (Regional cooperation), 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

Buckman, Gase—“Comparison of In- 
struction in Vocational Agriculture 
Classes for Young and Adult Negro 
Farmers in South Carolina.” Thesis, 


D.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 


CarRPENTER, CLARENCE H.—“Field Days 
in Vocational Agriculture—Offerings, 
Evaluation, and Future Development.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

Cnoss, DonaLp S.—“Factors Influencing 
Graduates from Vocational Agriculture 
Not to Remain in Farming.” Thesis, 
D.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Day, MicHaret—“The Curriculum Pur- 
sued and Occupational Status of Farm 
Boys not Taking Vocational Agricul- 
ture Sequence.” Problem, M.Ed., De- 
partment of Rural Education, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University. 

Dotson, Rosert S.—“The Comparative 
Effectiveness of On-Farm and Class 
Teaching of Budgetary Analysis to 
Young Adult Dairy Farmers in Penn- 
sylvania.” Thesis, Ph.D., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Francis, CHARLES W.—“Part-time Farm- 
ing in Maryland.” Special Problem, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Maryland. 

FREYERMUTH, JAMES M.—“Effects of 
On-Farm Instruction in Farm Plan- 
ning on Changes in Status of Young 
Farmers in Central Pennsylvania.” 
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Paper, M.Ed., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Haicut, DonaLp L.—“A Course of Study 
for the Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ment in the Lowville, New York, 
Academy and Central School.” Essay, 
M.Ed., Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University. 

Hamitton, Daviw A. — “‘In-Service 
Teacher Education Programs for In- 
struction in Farm and Home Planning 
with Low Income Negro Farmers in 
Tennessee.” Thesis, D.Ed., Depart- 
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Pennsylvania State University. 


Harper, Rospert B.—“A Total Program 
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Education, West Virginia University. 


Hine, Quentin A.—“High School Pro- 
grams in Vocational Agriculture in 
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Three Years.” Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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THUR M.—“The Role of Educational 
Campaigns in Removing Safety Haz- 
ards from Farms.” Staff study, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


JuERGENSON, ELtwoop M.—‘“The Re- 
lationship Between Success in Teach- 
ing Vocational Agriculture and Ability 
to Make Sound Judgements as Meas- 
ured by Selected Instruments.” Thesis, 
D.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Keitity, Witt1am H.—“Farm Mechanics 
Visual Aids for New York State Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers.” Essay, 
M.Ed., Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University. 


Lavin, James M.—“A History of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America.” Paper, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Manan, LutHer A.—“The Development 
of Selected Criteria for Success of 
Students in High School Classes in 
Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

Mazer, Homer F.—“Relationships of 
Approved Practices in Sheep Produc- 
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vania, in 1957.” Paper, M.Ed., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Myers, Joun G.—“An Evaluation of 
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stration Plots in Vocational Agricul- 
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partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

OrnvorF, RatpH C.—“The Use of a 
Set of Color Slides and Related Ma- 
terials in Teaching the Sheep Enter- 
prise to Vocational Agriculture Classes 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania.” Paper, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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Urbanization on the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service Program in Sommer- 
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M.S., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, West Virginia University. 

Reprert, Daniet—“Occupational Fol- 
low-up of New York State High 
School Graduates who Followed the 
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Problem, M.Ed., Department of Rural 
Education, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


Rutu, Paut V.—“Relationships of Soil 
Tests and Rotation Fertilization to 
Plant Nutrients in Soils on Farms in 
the Morrison Cove Area, Blair County, 
Pennsylvania.” Paper, M.Ed., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Sacuicuir, Gu. F.—“Certain Character- 
istics of Centers for Participating Ex- 
periences and Their Relationship to 
the Performance of Teachers of Vo- 
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Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Scuitiaci, Ross—“Trends in the Young 
Farmer Program Conducted in New 
York State During the Period July 
1, 1955 to June 30, 1957.” Problem, 
M.Ed., Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University. 


Spruitt, ALBERT W.—‘“An Analysis of 
the Consequences Encountered by 
Negro Teachers in the Desegregation 
Process.” Thesis, D. Ed., Department 
of Rural Education, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

SzarRLeTaA, Norpert E.—“Chain Saw 
Instruction in the Farm Mechanics 
Program in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


VierH, Harry, Jr.—“An Evaluation of 
a New Plan for the Reorganization of 
Community 4-H Clubs by the Adult 
4-H Leaders of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri.” Special Problem, Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Maryland. 

Witson, KENNETH R.—“Setting Up a 
Total Program of Instruction for 
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Northeastern High School Vocational 
Agriculture Department.” (Ohio) 
Problem, M.S., Agricultural Education 
Department, West Virginia University. 
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Michigan State University 
APPLEGATE, Ropert — “Relationship of 
Production and Management Practices 
to Gross Product.” Thesis, M.S. De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 


Armaca, THomMas—“The Role of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Agricultural 
Missions.” Non-Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Aronson, RonaLp F.—“Relation of 4-H 
Club Participation of Continued Out- 
of- School Education.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Baum, Gien F.—“A Study of the In- 
fluence of Selected Factors in Shaping 
Course Content of Adult Farmer Clas- 
ses in Nebraska.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Nebraska. 


Brrrner, RicHarp—‘Relationship Be- 
tween High School Environmental 
Characteristics of Farm Reared Male 
High School Graduates and Their Sta- 
tus in Non-Farm Occupations.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Iowa State College. 


Brake, Duane—‘“Relationship of Par- 
tipication in Farm Organizations and 
Establishment of High Schools Grad- 
uates in Farming.” Dissertation, Ph.D., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 


Bonustav, KENNETH L.—“A Basic Tool 
List for a New Vocational Agricultural 
Shop in South Dakota.” Research, 
Problem, M.S., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, South Dakota 
State College. 


CaMPBELL, KEARNEY—‘“The Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Role of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
the High Schools of Kentucky.” Dis- 
sertation, Doctoral, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


CHRISTENSEN, DonaLp — “Relationship 
Between Vocational Agriculture Train- 
ing and Status of Farm Reared Male 
High School Graduates in Non-Farm 
Occupations Related to Farming.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Vocational 
Education, Iowa State College. 


CincLe, Duncan F.—“A Comparison of 
Certain Factors Between Agricultural 
College Graduates Who Took Voca- 
tional Agriculture in High School and 
Those Who Did Not.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Kansas State College. 

Coster, Joun K.—“The Relationship Be- 
tween Teacher Load and Certain 
Phases of Vocational Agriculture In- 
struction.” Staff Study. Department of 
Education, Purdue University. 


Coster, Joun K.—“A Comparison of At- 
titudes Toward High School of Farm 
Boys Majoring and Not Majoring in 
Vocational Agriculture.” Staff Study, 
Department of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Coster, Joun K., Norsert J. NELSON 
AND FRANK J. WoERDEHOFF—“Voca- 
tional Education in Public Schools as 
Related to Social, Economic, and 
Technical Trends.” Staff Study, De- 
partment of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

CraMTon, ALFRED—‘“Follow-Up Study 
of Graduates in the College of Ag- 
riculture.” Thesis, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

CUNNINGHAM, CLARENCE — “Scholastic 
Attainment of Students in the College 
of Agriculture with Emphasis upon 
High School Preparation.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University. 


Davis, Pump B.—“Factors Associated 
with Attendance at Adult Farmer 
Classes.” Dissertation, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education, Michigan 
State University. 


DeBoer, WENDELL—“Overlap in Course 
Content Between Previous Experiences 
and Beginning Courses in Agriculture 
at the University of Minnesota.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Doessert, Lowett A.—“Opinions and 
Practices of Minnesota Teachers of 
Agriculture Regarding the Use of 
Written Courses of Study.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
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Fercuson, Gorpon E.—“An Analysis of 
the Vocational Agriculture Program 
Needs for The Rosemount Community 
and Proposals for Meeting Those 
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of Agricultural Education, University 
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Firz, Harvey—“An Appraisal of the 
Farm and Home Development Pro- 
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Thesis, M.S., Department of Vocational 
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ture in Ohio.” Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
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Carney, Joun W.—“Farm Shop Safety 
Program for Vocational Agriculture 
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Education, University of Tennessee. 
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R.—“Attitudes of School Administra- 
tors in Tennessee Toward Vocational 
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Conyers, CHARLIE L. — “Professional 
Problems that Beginning Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture Face.” Thesis, 
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PowELL, Vicror—“A Follow-up of For- 
mer Students in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1947 to 1952.” Thesis, M.S., 
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Grade Students Toward Enrolling in 
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County.” Thesis, M.S., Virginia State 
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SuLtivan, M. N.—“Problems of Young 
Farmers and Implications For In-serv- 
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Sawyer, CLaupE—“Approved Practices 
Adopted in 1953-54 by Veteran 
Farmers in a Selected County in North 
Carolina.” Thesis, M.S., Virginia State 
College. 

Snow, JosepH A.—“Planning and Con- 
ducting a Program of Instruction in 
Vocational Agriculture at Lincoln 
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Thesis, Florida A and M University. 

Vann, Paut D.—“A Study of the Re- 
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ect Record Books Used in the Various 

States in Vocational Agriculture,”’— 

Non-thesis. Written mainly for Ne- 

vada’s use. 


Day, Ropert C.—“‘A Study of Farm 
Shop Safety Throughout Idaho De- 
partments of Vocational Agriculture,” 
Master’s Thesis, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Idaho. 


JuerceNson, E. M.—“The Contribution 
of the Student Teaching Experience 
on Certain Phases of the Development 
of Student Teachers,” Non-thesis 
Study, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 
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Knuti, Leo L.—“Administration and 
Policy Making in Vocational Agricul- 
ture,” Report on What the Studies 
Show, Agricultural Education Section 
of AVA, Montana State College. 


Lone, JaMes—“Performance of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Graduates in the 
School of Engineering at Oregon State 
College,” Master’s Problem, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Ore- 
gon State College. 


McCo.tium, Eart—“A Follow-up Study 
of the Occupations of Graduates in 
Agricultural Education,” Master’s 
Problem, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Oregon State College. 


PEDERSON, CHARLES — “Performance of 
Vocational Agriculture Graduates in 
the School of Agriculture at Oregon 
State College,” Master’s Problem, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
Oregon State College. 


Tenpas, H. A. anp AcaN, R. J.—“A 
Study of Principles Relating to Adult 
Farming Education in the Pacific Re- 
gion,” Staff Study, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Oregon State 
College. 


THompson, O. E.—“Relationship of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Training in High 
School to Academic Success in the 
College of Agriculture,” Staff Study, 
Department of Education, University 
of California, Davis. 


WauLstroM, JamMEs—“A Study of Mul- 
tiple Teacher Departments in the Pa- 
cific Region,” Master’s Problem, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
Oregon State College. 


Wa txer, H. O.—“An Evaluation of Cali- 
fornia Teacher Education Programs for 
Preparing Instructors of Agricultural 
Mechanics,” Doctoral Dissertation, 


School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. Oo 


The Cover Picture 

STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 
—Yugoslav educators who are making 
a study of American agricultural edu- 
cation methods saw this experiment 
in strawberry growing yesterday at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Shown left to right are: George W. 
Lange, professor of agricultural edu- 
cation at Rutgers; A. Yviva Martino- 
vic, J. France Jalen, Ahmed Biscevic, 
and Oto N. Wildman, all of an indus- 
trial school at Tuzla; Dr. Norman F. 
Childers, chairman of the department 
of horticulture at Rutgers; Bosko 
Sekulic and Zorislav Sapunar, pro- 
fessors at a teachers college at Rijeka, 
and William H. Evans, professor of 
agricultural education at Rutgers. In 
addition to work at Rutgers they saw 
the operation of vocational agricul- 
ture departments in several New Jer- 
sey High Schools around the state. 
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“Advanced Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Teaching Agriculture" 
is the title of a popular course taught by Dr. Frank Anthony, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Agricultural Education, The 


Ohio Vocational Agriculture Teacher's Conferences’ are held at the Pennsylvania State University. Several members of a recent Sum. 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, every 3rd mer Session group check their equipment prior to a practical work 
year, with emphasis upon new research findings. session on cameras and light meters. (Photo by B. K. Bristol) 
This group of teachers are shown getting the latest information 
on dairy Woniiet from a member of the station staff. (Photo by 


Ralph J. Woodin 


& i Officers of North Dakota Vocational Agriculture Association: Front 

‘ ‘i > p . : , L. to R—Don Erickson, Rugby, Secretary; V. D. Rice, Wil- 
Six agricultural education workers presenting a panel discussion on ‘°™ E 5 

policies for various aspects of the agricultural education programs liston, President; Ss. D. Owen, Fargo, Treasurer. Back row, L. to R. 

in the Pacific Region. (Photo by TenPas) (Association vice-presidents) —C. Jensen, Garrison; R. Skorheim, 

Minot; H. Larson, Towner; C. Challey, Valley City; F. Page, Glen 

Ullin; H. Gordon, Park River; N. Howe, Mohall. 


Kentucky was host to 13 states in the Central Region for the 
Research Conference in Agricultural Education on December 3-5, 
1957. 

One of the features of the conference was a trip through a tobacco gape 

warehouse. Seen inspecting some top Kentucky burley are Warren Ga eS EE 

G. Weiler, State Supervisor of Ohio; Harold R. Binkley, Professor . 

of Agricultural Education, University of Kentucky; Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Donald Sutton, (standing) Vice-President, conducts a chapter meet- 

University of Illinois; and Dr. A. W. Tenney, U. S. Office of ing in the classroom of the Winter Haven Vocational Agriculture 
Education. Department. 
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